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FAITH. 





Nothing worthy proving can he proy- 


en, 

Nor yet disproven; wherefore thou be 
wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of 
doubt, 


And cling to Faith beyond the forms 
of Faith; 
She reels not in the storm of warring 


words, 

She brightens at the clash of Yes and 
No, 

She sees the Best that glimmers 


through the Worst, 

She feels the seen is hid but for a 
night, 

She spies the summer through the win- 
ter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom 
falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless 


egg, 
She finds the fountain where they 
wailed “Mirage.” 
—Tennyson. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The National Grange, at its recent 
annual meeting in Denver, adopted a 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage 
by a unanimous vote. The resolution 
was introduced by one of the Colorado 
delegates. 





The Social Education Congress in 
Boston has come and gone. Able wo- 
men from different parts of the coun- 
try discussed the important topics un- 
der consideration, side by side with 
the men, and with equal intelligence 
and earnestness. Is it not absurd that 
in the eye of the law these good and 
wise women have the same political 
status as the babies in arms whom 
they are trying to save from destruc- 
tion, the lunatics whom they seek to 
protect from abuse, and the felons 
whom they are doing so much to re- 
claim? 





The members of another European 
Parliament have indulged in a free 
fight with fists on the floor of the 
house. If this had happened in any 
woman’s club—nay, if the members 
of any woman’s club had even ex- 
changed sharp words, attention would 
have been called to it as a proof that 
‘women are too excitable to vote. Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, who is about 
now preparing his annual plea to this 
effect, is requested to take notice. 





Mrs. Mary A. Joll, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of Marblehead, Mass, celebrated 
her 99th birthday on Dec. 2, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Warren 
Daniels. She is in excellent health, 
has all her faculties, but for a slight 
deafness, reads without glasses, and 





does considerable knitting. Mrs. Joll 
is an interesting talker and has a re- 
markable memory. She can _ recall 
events of 90 years ago. She has had 


ten children, 28 grandchildren, 53 
great-grandchildren and two. great- 


great-grandchildren. Many of her des- 
cendants called on her birthday, com- 
ing from Lynnfield, Cambridge, South 
Weymouth, Salem, Rochester, N. H., 
Roslindale, Revere, Lynn and Marble- 
head. 


The editor the (Ky.) 
Herald has come out squarely for wo- 
man suffrage. 





of Lexington 
This is the more to his 
honor as he acknowledges that he was 
born opposed to it. 





A passer-by asked a farmer: “How 
do you get such beautiful sheep?” The 
farmer said: “I take care of the 
iumbs.”. Every community should take 
care of its  school-children. 
Where women have the ballot, they do 


In a recent editorial, the Louisville 
Courier Journal advocates ap- 
pointment of factory inspec- 
tors, and says that “the enlargement 
of the sphere of 
would undoubtedly 
rection of certain 
hospitals, insane asylums 


good 





the 
women 
woman's influence 
tend to the 
evils in schools, 
and 


cor- 


other 


eleemosynary institutions.’ 





A VICTORY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


We have received a letter from Mrs. 
Oona <Ancketill, the secretary of the 


Woman’s Suffrage League of Natal, 
South Africa, enclosing some of the 
League’s literature, which we have 


read with much interest. 

It announces the granting of munici- 
pal suffrage to women by the Munici- 
pal Consolidation Bill, which went in- 
to operation this year. The League. 
now in its fourth year, reports a large 
increase of membership, and is work- 
ing actively for the full vote. It holds 
monthly meetings, arranges for public 
lectures, spreads information through 
the press, and has a small but good li- 
brary of books, magazines and pamph- 
lets bearing on the subject. Petitions 
are in. circulation, and “‘the town has 
been divided into blocks,” so that ey- 
ery woman may be asked to sign. It 
is interesting to read that, in this far 
away land, “woman’s suffrage has 
been the subject of debates at guilds, 
literary societies and other institutions 
throughout the Colony.” Among those 
that debated it and voted favorably 
were the Catholic Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, the West Street Wesley Guild, 
and the Durban Parliament. 

The League has found very useful a 
little pamphlet entitled “The Case in a 
Nutshell, A Dramatic Dialogue on Wo- 
man’s Franchise,” by Henry Ancketill, 
a former member of Parliament and 
an active worker for equal rights. It 
sets forth a conversation between a 
woman circulating the suffrage peti- 
tion and a woman whom she asks to 
sign, with the arguments by which the 
canvasser finally converts both her 
and her husband. 

The officers of the League are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. A. Behr; vice-president, 
Mrs. T. L. Ayres; hon. vice-president, 
Miss Slack; hon. secretary, Mrs. H. 
Ancketill; hon. treasurer, Mrs. Hen- 
ochsburg; committee, Mesdames Floyd, 
Newman, Kerr-Cross and Miss Bir- 
chall; hon. member, Mrs. A. G. Rose; 
hon. legal adviser, Mr. C. P. Robinson. 

Let suffragists in all parts of the 
United States send greetings to our 
sisters in South Africa. The secre- 
tary’s address is Mrs. Ancketill, 160 
Belle Vue Road, Durban, Natal, South 
Africa. 

A. 8. B. 





SOAP TRUST SQUELCHED. 


A soap trust was lately formed in 
England. Newspapers, tradesmen and 
consumers boycotted it so thoroughly 
that it has been dissolved. The news- 
papers gave free advertising to non- 
trust soaps, and urged a general boy- 
eott, giving their most prominent 
columns to pillorying the methods of 
the “octopus.” Retailers filled the 
windows of their shops with anti- 
trust cartoons, and advertisements of 
non-trust soaps. The sales of trust 
soap dropped so alarmingly that the 
men who had formed the combine met 
and decided to dissolve it. The British 
consumer declines to be plundered. 
English housewives and washerwomen 
are rejoicing. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The women’s clubs of Los Angeles 
are working to secure a woman on the 
school board of that city. Hitherto 
only men have served. 





The State forester of Colorado, Enos 











Mills, who has lately visited Boston, 
says there is much opposition among 
the stockmen and miners of his State 
to the setting aside of forest reserves, 
—so much that he once lectured on the 
subject with a revolver in each pock- 
et. But he says that the women are 
much interested in preserving the for- 
ests, and that more than a hundred 
women’s clubs in Colorado have ar- 
ranged to listen to papers on forestry 
this winter. 





N. O. Nelson, a successful business 
man of St. Louis, has promised the 
women's clubs of that city to match 
dollar with dollar with them, the fund 
to be used in paying to needy mothers 
the weekly sum they now receive from 
the wages of children who ought to be 
in school. Jane Addams and other 
Chicago women did the same thing 
some time ago, but Mr. Nelson is, so 
far as we have heard, the first man to 
follow their good example. 





ELEPHANTS AS HOUSEMAIDS 








The domestic service problem has 
become so acute that many American | 
housewives will wish they lived in the | 
countries where elephants are taught | 
to do this work. An elephant, we are | 
told, can make himself very handy | 
around the house. He will bring wo | 
or three pails of water from the spring | 
at one time, carrying them all hung | 
earefully on trunk; will help | 
make the butter by turning the churn, 
or he will stir the porridge with “ 
spoon while it is cooking. When well | 
trained, he will even act as nursemaid 
for the small children, carrying the 
baby around in his trunk, or fetching 
back the little one who is creeping too 


far for safety. 


his he 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN. 





“It is so hard to find presents for 
gentlemen!” is a complaint often heard 
among women as Christmas draws 
near. Make your brother, friend or 
neighbor a Christmas present of a 
year’s subscription to the Woman’s 
Journal. What better service can be 
done to anyone than to help deliver 
him from prejudice upon one of the 
most important questions of modern 
times? 





DO CHRISTMAS SHOPPING NOW. 





Do your Christmas shopping now, 
and so make things easier for the tired 
salesgirls, thousands of whom look 
forward to the Christmas season not 
with pleasure, but with terror, as the 
time when they will be worked to the 


last verge of human endurance. 





VOTE ON TUESDAY. 





Next Tuesday will be the school elec- 
tion in Boston. Let every registered 
woman vote, and remind her father, 
husband and brothers to vote also. 


WOMEN’S VOTE GROWING. 


In Everybody’s Magazine for De- 
cember, Charles Edward Russell gives 
the figures of the women’s vote in New 
Zealand since they were first granted 
parliamentary: suffrage. In 1893, 90,290 
women voted; in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 
119,550, and in 1902, 138,565. Yet 
some people still say that women will 
not continue to vote after the novelty 
has worn off. 








EDNA BROWNING RUBY. 





Tripping out from the shelter of a 
cosy, comfortable home, smiling, hop- 
ping, skipping and jumping along her 
way, a mite of girl-humanity went to 
and from the public schools in La Fay- 
ette, Indiana, along with her associ- 
ates, like other children. There was 
prophecy of something more than ordi- 
nary in her life in the energy, sweet- 
ness and brilliancy of her personality. 
“Little Edna Ruby” was a_ general 
favorite as a child. When a mere tot, 
she played the flute so charmingly that 
she was often invited to help in local 
entertainments. This talent gave her 
acquaintance outside of her small cir- 
cle of school-day associates. 

When sent to the blackboard to do 
her sums in mathematics, she invari- 
ably left in the corner of the board 
some sketch of flower, bird or beast, 
made with a few strokes of her chalk. 
The pupils learned to watch for the 





marks that would excite their admira- 
tion or laughter. When chidden by 
the teacher for making the pupils 
laugh, she replied, “I can’t help it.” It 
was impossible for her to resist the 
temptation to make pictures when she 
had pen or pencil in hand. 

She commenced art work with her 
pen when a mere child, and received 
mention among professionals when 
only a school girl. Up to this time she 
had received no instruction in her art. 
later she studied at the Ari Institute 
of Chicago for a short time; after- 
wards she entered the School of Ap- 
pled Art in Philadelphia. She was so 


far advanced that she entered at once 
the senior year, and in six months 
graduated with high honors. , After 


graduating, she commenced designing | drama. 


catpets for well-known firms in New 


York and Philadelphia. Like every 
woman who has entered a new field, 
she met some opposition from some 
male «designers; for, said they, “We 








EDNA BROWNING RUBY. 





will not allow a little girl to compete 
with men who have spent a lifetime in 
preparation for their work.” But her 
work was there to speak for her little 
girlship, and her recognition could not 
be hindered. 

Her main work is designing of tex- 
tiles, carpets, rugs, chintzes, cretones 
and silk. Her success is due to origi- 
nality and practical work. She is not 
only master of the artistic part of her 
work, but of the mechanical as well. 
She knows the machines, and their re- 
quirements to reproduce her designs, 
which are not mere pictures, but are 
practical working patterns, and crea- 
tions that can be at once applied to the 
machines and looms. 

Although best known as a designer 
of textiles, she by no means confines 
herself to this work. She designs for 
interiors, stained and decorated glass, 
china, wall paper and linoleum, book- 
covers, book-plates, menu cards, and 
anything where artistic talent and cul- 
ture are required. 

Her water colors have been sold at 
big prices and received high praise 
wherever exhibited. No other artist, 
man or woman, now before the public, 
possesses such versatility of talent. 

She is a constant student, and keeps 
up with all lines that will help her to 
stand at the head of her art. She 
studies all fine imported silks, tapes- 
tries, flowers and forms in everything 
that is beautiful, and it is surprising 
how-small a thing will give her an 
idea or hint for a design. Her artistic 
sense is keen, and evidently “born in 
her.” She has won success in her 
work, and distinguished honors. Miss 
Ruby is an Associate Designer, a mem- 
ber of the Arts and Crafts’ Society, 
also the Water Color Society, and ex- 
hibits with the most notable artists in 
London, New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. She is an active member of 
the Alumni Association of Designers 
of the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Philadelphia School. 

We are especially proud of her as an 
American girl who received the first 
mention and the gold medal at the ex- 
hibit of the Designers in London in 
the 1904 gathering, also the highest 
honorable mention on a paper on 
“Textile Designing,’ presented at the 
June meeting of that year, which con- 
vened in London. 

She is kept busy designing for the 
best firms in this country and abroad, 
and receives for her work the same 
prices paid to men. 

Socially, she is charming, sensible 
and unassuming, and no one would 
imagine, in meeting her, that wrapped 
up in this petite bundle of humanity 
is such a wealth of talent and success. 

While in Miss Ruby there is born 
talent, without the application of en- 
ergy and conscientious study she 
could not have evinced such mastery of 
her art, and won the high position she 
has among those of her craft. 

Hers is an inspiration to American 
girlhood, which I am happy to present 
in this sketch. 

Helen M. Gougar. 

La Fayette, Ind. 





Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris has taken 
an apartment in New York and will 
make her permanent home there. 





| 


| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Booth has 
volume of 


Mrs. Maud Ballington 
brought out a beautiful 
“Twilight Fairy Tales.” 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes calls young 
women who spend $200,000 a year on 
dress, “moral paupers.” 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to 
the December issue of The World To- 
Day 
The 


frage, 


article on 
Suf- 
statistics. 


(Chicago) a valuable 
Status Woman 
fortified with many 

Eleanora Duse offered a prize of 10,- 
000 lire a year ago for the best Italian 
Now the 
that among the 300 works submitted 


l’resent of 


judges announce 
they have not found one worthy to re- 
ceive the award. 

Mrs. Julia Ward spent 
Thanksgiving in New York with her 
relatives, the Chanlers, to which fam- 


Howe 


ily the newly-elected Lieutenant-Goy- 


ernor of New York belongs. He is a 
grandson of Samuel Ward, Mrs. 


Howe's brother, and a cousin of Mar- 

ion Crawford, the novelist. 

Pa 

comie 
life- 

directed 


Isabella Lucini of 
$3,000 to 
had 
long subscriber. Hler 

that $300 in addition should be spent 
to the staff 
of the 
perus- 


Marchioness 
via left 
paper to which 


has a local 


she been a 


will 


on a sumptuous banquet 
of the recognition 
many pleasant 


paper, “in 
hours spent in 


ing its humorous columns.” 
Miss Agnes Wilson was called be- 
fore the recent convention of the 


American Federation of Labor at Min- 
neapolis and presented with a gold 
watch, studded with diamonds, and a 
large bouquet of chrysanthemums, in 
recognition of her aid in the election 
of her father, who was a_ successful 
candidate for congress from Penosyl- 
vania. Miss Wilson is a daughter of 
Congressman-elect William B. Wilson. 
She went on the stump in her father’s 
behalf, and he attributes his election 
in great part to her eloquence. 

Mrs. Thalia A. Rhoads, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee of Colorado, and Miss Ellis 
Meredith, Vice-Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, have 
sent out a joint dispatch, saying there 
is no truth in the recent anonymous 
report that the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders had determined to nomi- 
nate no more women. Of the four wo- 
men who were nominated on minority 
tickets at the late election and defeat- 
ed, they say, “Men and women ran 
with their tickets, and were elected or 
defeated accordingly.” 

“Carmen Sylva,” the Queen of Rou- 
mania, has taken the unusual step of 
sending to the Neue Freie Presse of Vi- 
enna a letter concerning the health of 


King Carol. She signs herself “Dr. 
Carmen Sylva, house physician and 
qualified nurse.” She praises the 
king’s patience under suffering, and 
reports that he is getting better. The 
days are passed in reading, all his 
tables being covered with books. ‘“‘As 


I have the gift of being able to read 
aloud for many hours consecutively,” 
the queen says, “we have an interest- 
ing life. I jealously insist on sharing 
no part of his nursing with anyone 
else, and I never had a better patient.” 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who served 
three terms as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Colorado, run- 
ning ahead of her ticket, and winning 
the highest praise from educators 
throughout her State, arrived in Boston 
today and will be at the Hotel Bartol 
for the next ten days. She will be 
able to give our women information 
about Colorado at first hand. It will 
be remembered that Mrs. Grenfell 
introduced the system of leasing the 
school lands instead of selling them— 
a change which has almost doubled 
the revenue available for school pur- 
poses in Colorado. During the suffrage 
amendment campaign in Oregon last 
spring, the opponents of equal rights 
actually urged people to vote against 
woman suffrage on this ground, in- 
timating that if the mothers of Ore- 
gon had any voice in the matter it 
might no longer be possible for the 
school lands to be gobbled up by pri- 
vate speculators. 


a 
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POLITICAL REVIVAL NEEDED. 


When religious sensibilities become 
dormant and formalism takes the place 
of spirituality, every denomination of 
Ohristians finds it needful to create a 
revival by appeals to the hearts and 
consciences of its members. 

So, too, with politics. When the of- 
fice holders and office seekers lose 
sight of public interests and become 
grafters and tools of special privilege, 
unusual efforts have to be made to 
arouse public interest by appeals to 
the voters. Such efforts to organize 
public discontent with existing evils 
have recently been made in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa and elsewhere. 

But, in order to secure public inter- 
est and attention, large sums of money 
have to be expended by the assailants 
of existing abuses. Rich men are 
sought for as candidates, in order to 
secure the necessary funds. Halls, 
music, railroad fares, speakers,  cir- 
culars and advertisements cost many 
thousand dollars. These sums have to 
be supplied by interested parties, 
aspirants for office, parties who hope 
to have profitable contracts. As a con- 
sequence public questions are slighted 
and the campaign becomes one of 
slander and vituperation. Each party 
denounces the other. The one that 
clamors for a change cries: “Put the 
rascals out;” the one that seeks to hold 
its place cries, “Keep the rascals out,” 
and the bewildered voters take sides 
in a war of personalities, while vital 
questions, such as equal suffrage, reci- 
procity, tariff revision, reduction of 
overtaxation and profligate expendi- 
ture, humane regulation of immigra- 
tion, child labor and public control of 
public utilities are all put in the back- 
ground. Instead of these, the respec- 
tive merits and demerits of individual 
candidates become the prominent 
topics. 

The 
“Principles not men.” 
“Men uot principles.” The ideal should 
be “Principles and men who honestly 
In order to reach 


maxim of our fathers was 


Our practice is 


represent them.” 
that ideal we must somehow make un- 
necessary the excessive use of money, 
by having a constituency alive to pub- 
lic interest, too numerous to be bribed, 
Politicai reform 
a reform in 


or bullied, or cajoled. 
can only be attained by 
the voting constituency. 

In the extension of suffrage to 
women lies the remedy for our politi- 
cal evils. A limited suffrage is al- 
ways corruptible, just in proportion to 
its limitation. When public questions 
are considered at the fireside, and 
every family counts two instead of one, 
enormous expenditures of money will 
cease to be necessary. Public interest 
will be perennially alive and awake 
Instead of an average vote of only 60 
men out of every 100, as in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, and of less 
than 20 per cent. in some Southern con- 
stituencies, we shall have 72 per cent. 
of both the women and the men, as in 
Colorado, and 90 per cent. of the wo- 
men as in Wyoming. The result will 
cease to be the triumph of a political 
machine, and will be a verdict of pub 
lic opinion upon public questions. 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN AS DIVORCE JUDGES. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole’s book, 
“The Spirit of Democracy,” brings 
down the disapproval of the Boston 
Pilot because of its progressive views 
on the question. The Pilot 
says: 

“He tells us that the spirit of dem- 
ocracy has invaded the sanctuary of 
the home with its levelling processes 


new 


woman 


so that the word ‘obey’ is now out of 


place in a marriage ceremony! . . 
His suggestion that women should be 


allowed to sit as judges in divorce 
courts is too trivial to merit serious 


consideration.” 
But such suggestions are being seri- 


ously considered, and with more and 
more acceptance. Women sat as mem- 








FILIPINOS AND WOTIEN 





THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


From Address Delivered at the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Anti- 
Imperalist League, by the President, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, who is opposed 
to suffrage for women: 

‘At a time like this, when the whole 
world is moving towards freedom, does 
it not seem passing strange that this 
great country, the apostle of freedom, 
should persist in setting an example of 
tyranny; that we should take from 
another people the right to govern 
themselves in their own country, es- 
tablish over them a government in 
which they have no voice, deny them 
the protection of any constitution, and 
rule them absolutely without their con- 
sent? Is the Land of the Free the last 
country in which a universal move- 
ment for freedom is felt? There are 
those who would have us think that 
the cause of Philippine independence 
is lost, as their fathers would have 
led men to believe that slavery was a 
divine institution and destined to en- 
dure in this country. We do not be- 
lieve it. We have not lost faith in our 
countrymen. The independence of the 
Philippines is assured.” 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROB- 
LEM. 





Application of Mr. Moorfield Storey’s 
address to the case of disfranchised 
American women: 

“At a time like this, when the whole 
world is moving towards freedom, does 
it not seem passing strange that this 
great country, the apostle of freedom, 
should persist in setting an example of 


tyranny; that we should' with- 
hold from one half of our citi- 
zens the right to govern them- 
selves in their own country, es- 


tablish over them a government in 
which they have no voice, deny them 
the protection of any constitution, and 
rule them absolutely without their 
consent? Is this Land of the Free the 
last country in which a_ universal 
movement for freedom is felt? There 
are those who would have us think 
that the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement is lost, as their fathers 
would have led men to believe that ne- 
gro slavery was a divine institution 
and destined to endure in this coun- 
try. We do not believe it. We have 
not lost faith in our countrymen. The 
enfranchisement of American woman- 
hood is assured.” 





bers of the two recent National Con- 
ferences of commissioners appointed 
by the Governors of all the States to 
make recommendations for uniform 
marriage and divorce laws. 

In Christiania, Norway, only last 
September, a jury, one member of 
which was a woman, gave its verdict 
in the case of a woman accused of un- 
faithfulness by her husband. Before 
the trial, the lawyers on both sides 
asked the one woman juror, Fr. Morck, 
to withdraw, on the ground that her 
presence would be an obstacle to their 
entering into the unpleasant particu 
lars. She answered that she meant 
to do her duty, whether it was agree- 
able or disagreeable to her; and the 
court ruled that it would be illegal to 
pronounce sentence if one of the jurors 
were excluded from hearing the evi- 
dence. The case was conducted with 
more delicacy on account of the pres- 
ence of a woman; and the accused was 
acquitted. 





AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


Miss Amy M. Bernardy, professor of 
Italian at Smith College, has written 
for the Nuova Antologia (Rome) an 
article on American women, in which 
she says, among other things: 

“The great pity is that in America 
there are women of a certain type far 
too common, who boast that they are 
much more cultivated than the men, 
and impose upon others, because they 
have acquired a certain vague and 
superficial knowledge on a thousand 
subjects, so that they appear to be 
of marvelous versatility, when, in fact, 
they are scarcely educated. The Eng- 
lish have invented a graphic phrase, 
‘to master the trick.’ American wo- 
men of this sort have ‘mastered the 
trick’ of appearing cultured. They 
are past masters in the art of making 
the gilded brick appear to be a cube 
of gold, so as to cheat others into the 
iden that the gold is genuine, like 
their diamonds, if they have any. They 





pose as intellectuals, and their su- 
preme aspiration is to emancipate 


themselves from the superlority of the 
other sex, a superiority whose exist- 





ence they deny. Thus America has a 
form of feminism, or rather a gyno- | 
eracy, which is really formidable. Its 
influence spreads from the fashions to 
religion, from literature to social 
rules, from public opinton in some 
matters to public action in others. It 
is the women who initiate everything, 
who accomplish everytning, who di- 
rect certain currents of thought, who 
wish to baptize war-ships with water 
instead of wine, and who try to cure 
their weakness of nerves by secret 
alcoholism. They have invented Chris- 
tian Science, and they shriek at 
Roosevelt because he has given them 
a lesson or two which they well de- 
served because they have forgotten, 
in spite of their boasted culture, the 
axiom of Euripides, ‘O woman, the 
best ornament of women is silence.’ ” 

It is too bad that Roosevelt should 
be represented to our frrends in Italy 
as endorsing any such doctrine, when 
he is a hearty believer in public 
speaking by women, and recommended 
woman suffrage in his inaugural mes- 
sage to the New York Legislature, be- 
ing the first Governor of New York 
to do so. As for the women who try 
to cure their weakness of nerves by 
secret alcoholism, they are certainly 
not, as a rule, the women who want 





to baptize war-ships with water in- 
stead of wine, any more than they 
are “feminists.” Miss Bernardy seems 
to be mixing up the woman’s rights 
woman with the shaliow society wo- | 
man, who is almost always an 
“Anti.” 

Miss Bernardy says that the Ameri- 


| who is the Union’s treasurer. 


can woman prefers intellectual pur- 
suits to flirtation (we fear this is not 
true of the average American woman 
in her youth), and that she reads 
more than the ordinary American 
man, but Miss Bernardy claims that 
this feminine intellectualism is lower- 
ing the standard of American litera- 


ture: 

“We must allow that the American 
woman is intelligent, and devotes to 
the Metaphysical or Browning Club 
the hours a Parinsian woman spends 
with a lover. There are more lettered 
women than lettered men in America. 
This, however, results in lowering the 
tone of American literature and art, 
the code of morality is thus strangely 
distorted, the current of public opin- 
ion made to run with grotesque un- 
certainty, and life in general becomes 
filled with the oddest inconsistencies.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, National 
Commissioner of Education, says: 

“Just as woman in literature, both 
as authoress and as audience, has ef- 
fected a radical reform, an elimina- 
tion of the obscenity and harshness 
from literature and art, so woman in 
the State will avail to eliminate the 
rigors of law, and much of the cor- 
ruption in politics that now prevails.” 

If Miss Bernardy really believes 
that “the best ornament of women is 
silenee,” it would be mvre consistent 
for her to adorn herself with it, in- 
stead of talking in the public maga- 
zines on a subject that she evidently 
understands so imperfectly as the wo- 
man question in America. 

A. S. B. 





A VIEW OF THE SUFFRAGETTES. 





Charles Byng-Hall, in an illustrated 
article in the N. Y. Press, gives a 
graphic account of a visit he lately 
made to the headquarters of the Wo- 


men’s Political and Social Union in 
London. He found that the suffra- 
gettes were “good-looking girls and 


stately matrons,” instead of the fig- 
ures of fun that they had been repre- 
sented to be, and was much impressed 
by their activity and earnestness. He 
says: 


women are organizing and 
working morning, noon and _ night. 
Every dinner hour, rain or _ shine, 
speakers—some quite youug girls—hold 
meetings in the streets outside the 
gates of the big factories and mills 
where women are employed. At night 
meetings are held in halls in many dif- 
ferent sections of London, and the en- 
rollment of members continues. 
Help From Finland. 

“From Finland, where women have 
the franchise, a deputation of leading 
women voters is coming, as volunteers, 
to address the women of England. New 
Zealand and Australia, where women 
also have the franchise, have already 
sent their delegation of orators. <A 
great tour is to be organized through- 
out Great Britain, when these women 
who are voters will tell all about it 
to those women who want to be. 

“The Union is now looking with 
longing eyes to the United States. It 
wants American women voters from 
Colorado and the other States possess- 
ing the full franchise who will volun- 
teer as “spellbinders” in the English 
campaign. 

Headquarters a Bee-Hive. 

“The headquarters of the Union is 
in Clement’s Inn, a fine pile of build- 
ings overlooking Aldwych and the 
Strand. The offices are on the second 
floor. Overhead is a fourteen-room 
flat, artistically furnished, belonging 
to Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the author, 
She has 
given over her library, a beautiful cor 
ner room, to the Union for a council 
chamber. 

“I found the offices a beehive. Re- 
porters were being given news, photo- 
graphers appointments, speakers were 


“The 





getting their instructions, organizers 
their schedules, new members were be- 
ing enrolled, money was coming in 
and being counted, and typewriters 
were working for dear life at their 
machines, ; 

The Queen Bee. 

“IT asked for the Queen-bee. A ta- 
pering, well-manicured forefinger 
pointed to the ceiling. ‘Upstairs,’ the 
finger’s owner said. I went upstairs, 
and into the Council Chamber. 

“A subdued light was pouring into 
the octagonal, oak-paneled library, 
through the oriel windows. Across the 
greensward of the lawn I could just 
see the stately towers of the Courts of 
Justice. At a flat-top desk in the cen- 
tral bow window sat Christabel Pank- 
hurst. At the round oak table of the 
council sat her secretary, a young girl, 
busy with her typewriter. And Ohrist- 
abel was busy, too. My ten-minute in- 
terview lasted, perforce, an hour. For 
every other minute the private tele- 
phone called, or a clerk or official with 
a sheaf of papers rushed in and seized 
the minutes.” 





Mr. Byng Hall was impressed with 
Miss Pankhurst’s beauty and intelli- 
gence. She told frankly of the origin 
of their work: 





“About the Women’s Political and 
Social Union? 
a secret about its organization. I a 
not violating any confidence, although 
the meeting was private. My mother 
and I called on Mr. Balfour, the for- 
mer Prime Minister, in the interest of 
woman suffrage. He was most courte- 
ous. We asked him to introduce a goy- 
ernment measure. He said, ‘! will 
speak frankly. I cannot do it. The 
question of women’s suffrage is not 
one of practical politics. If it was, my 
answer would be different.’ 

“IT asked him if we could make the 
question one of practical politics? He 
answered ‘Yes.’ 

“Kick Up a Fuss.” 


“T asked him how? And this is what | 


he said: ‘Work hard. Work up a thor- 
oughly big and representative organi- 
zation throughout the country. Pub- 
licly sound all the Parliamentary can- 
didates on the question. Next, agitate 
freely. Kick up a fuss. Keep on kick- 
ing it up. Get in the public eye 
through the newspapers and _ stay 
there. Should interest and publicity 
wane kick up a new kind of fuss. And 
all the time keep knocking at the door 
of Parliament and keep organizing.’ 

“The Union is the result of the 
Prime Minister's confidential 
Our tactics, as the world knows, have 
been out of the way. But they will 
succeed in getting us the vote. Our 
whole course of action, extraordinary 
to many no doubt, has been schemed 
out just as if it were a problem in 
mathematics. 

“The moral help we have received 
from the United States has done us a 
great deal of good. 

“IT shall be only too glad on behalf 
of the Union to send a message to 
American women.” 

And then Miss Pankhurst wrote the 


following message, submitted it to the | 


Council to be approved, and then 
signed it. 
To the Women of America. 
Sisters—We, the women of England, 
who are fighting for political freedom, 


salute you. 


In some of your younger States you | 
are already free, but the great mass of | 


American women are, like English- 
women, still outlaws in their own 
land. 


In England today women are in pris- | 


on for protesting in the British House 
of Commons against the long-contin- 
ued refusal of a Parliament of men to 
remove the degrading disability of sex 
which excludes women from all share 
in making the laws they are compelled 
to obey. 

In England, as in America, women 
have to toil early and late for starva- 
tion wages; they are the helpless vic- 
tims of a system of society created by 
men. 

Only by legislation can industrial 
and social oppression be ended. 

Let all women combine in a world- 
wide sisterhood, and demand with one- 
minded voice their political emancipa- 
tion. 


Women need the vote, and must have | 


it to work out their own salvation. 
Christabel H. Pankhurst. 


TO CHECK WIFE-DESERTION. 


So many Cincinnati wives have been 
deserted by their husbands of late that 
the city council has taken steps 
towards putting a check on such runa- 
ways. It has been found that mort- 
gage loan sharks are contributing fac- 
tors in many cases. A man’s ability 
to mortgage his furniture without the 
knowledge of his wife is a _ strong 
temptation to husbands of weak will. 
An ordinance has been introduced 
making such mortgages of no avail 
unless they bear the signatures of both 
husband and wife.—Advance. 





“DUX FEMINA FACTI.” 





persistence has 
government to the 


One woman’s 
brought the U. 8. 
relief of the noise-racked 
New York. The new regulations of 
the steamboat inspection service, re- 
stricting the use of sirens and steam 
whistles in the rivers and harbors of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 


will cause the cessation of a public 


Oh, yes, I will tell you | 


advice. | 


people of | 


nuisance that seemed irremediable a 
twelve-month ago. 

W. D. Howells pointed out recently 
that it was not the necessary but the 
needless noise that destroys sleep, 
wrecks nerves and injures health. 
Every signal really required by water 
traffic will be tolerated. A practice 
like that of the towing steamers wak- 
ing hundreds of people by continued 
blasts, in order to rouse their scow 
crews of half a dozen men, was an 
outrage. The startling sound of the 
siren has become more and more used 
by all forms of water craft. Restrict- 
ing its piercing wail to the fireboats 
and government vessels is one of the 
best features of the new rules. 

The year’s work of Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice has ended in a real reform and 
the abolition of a harmful nuisance.— 
N. ¥. Mag. 





JUDGE LINDSEY’S RECORD. 





McClure’s for December contains the 
| third and last of a series of note- 
| worthy articles by Lincoln Steffens on 
Judge Lindsey’s work in Denver. It is 
| a wonderful story, and makes most in- 
|spiring reading. Every Suffrage Club 
ought to send 30 cents in stamps to the 
8. S. McClure Publishing Co., New 
| York City, for the October, November 
and December issues, containing these 
articles. 

Mr. Steffens explains the effort that 
will be made this winter by the ene- 
mies of Judge Lindsey’s work for the 
children to divide his court. They say 
he has too much to do, and therefore 
they propose to limit him to dealing 
with delinquent children, and to re- 
| move from his jurisdiction the cases 
of adults who contribute to the delin- 
| quency of children. In other words, 
after the children are corrupted Judge 
Lindsey may reclaim them if he can 
but he must no longer interfere with 
the people who are corrupting them. 
| He has been a terror to this class of 
|evil-doers, and of course “the gang” 
want to stop his good work if they can. 








PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of 
| Toledo, O., writes: “Thanks for Wo- 
|}man’s Journal noting Gen. Sher- 
| wood’s reply to the inquiry of. the To- 
| ledo suffragists. It was listening to 
Lucy Stone speak in the Ohio capitol 
in 1869, when Gen. Sherwood was Sec- 
retary of State, that made me a wo- 


| man suffragist.” 
| 


| 





The secretary of the Woman’s Suf- 
| frage League of Natal, South Africa, 
| writes: “Your paper has been recently 
| added to our list of periodicals, and I 
| wish to say how delighted we all are 
with it.” 





| The president of the Minnesota W. 
| S. A. writes: “The Journal of Nov. 17 
| Was unusually good, and Mrs. Florence 
| Fenwick Miller’s letter very apropos 
|and interesting.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Moral Damage of War. By 
| Walter Walsh, Ginn & Co., Boston, 
| 1906, 

This volume is the work of a citizen 
| of Dundee, Scotland. It gives in sick- 
| ening detail facts, incidents, and illus- 
trations so hideous that many readers 
will read them with incredulity, and 
regard them as exaggerations. They 
reveal, as nothing else could do, the 
|damage wrought by the war spirit 
| upon the moral nature of all classes of 
| society ;—upon child, soldier, politician, 
journalist, preacher, missionary, trad- 
er, citizen, patriot, reformer, woman,— 
in short, upon the entire nation. Let 
every advocate of peace and arbitra- 
tion buy a copy, read it, and lend it 
to friends. 


H. B. B. 
The Romance of John Bainbridge. 
| By Henry George, Jr. New York. 


| The Macmillan Co., 1906, Price, $1.50. 
| This story describes the career of a 
young man, the son of a watchmaker, 
who leaves the unambitious routine of 
his father’s shop for the freer life of 
the West, and there makes himself a 
successful lawyer, politician” and re- 
former. 

Wearying of the locality, he returns 
| East to his native town, and there 
forms a friendly alliance with a local 
| “boss,” whose son he had befriended. 
| He becomes a candidate for mayor, 
and wages a successful war with the 
| public service corporations. By heroic 
| persistency he wrings victory from 
defeat, converts a successful monopo- 
| iist into a public benefactor, aud wins 
ithe hand of his adversary’s daughter. 
The story is admirably told, and is 
made to illustrate principles which the 
:.uthor has elsewhere so bravely cham- 
pioned. Readers of this story will al- 
most certainly become interested in 
the effort making to protect the com- 
munity from the grasp of privileged 
monopolies. 


H. B. B. 
A Modern Madonna. By Caroline 
Abbot Stanley. New York. The Cen- 


tury Co. 1906. Price, $1.50. 





When the anti-slavery conflict was 
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forever terminated by the issue of 
President Lincoln’s Edict of Emanci- 
pation, Edmund Quincy, who had been 
one of its most vigorous writers and 
inspiring critics, was invited by Gar- 
risom to identify himself with the 
Woman’s Rights Movement, which be- 
gan to take its place in the minds and 
hearts of the abolitionists. But Quincy 
waved it aside with cool indifference. 
“Women have no grievance,” he said. 
Yet then, and for nearly forty years 
afterwards, in many of our States and 
in the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories, the old English Common 
Law expressly provided that “any 
father, whether of age or not, by a 
last will, or by a deed executed in his 
life-time, may dispose of the custody 
of his child, born or to be born, and 
such custody shall be good as against 
the child’s mother or any other per- 
son, and if the child’s mother or any 
other person shall interfere with 
such custody, she or he shall be 
liable to an action for ravishment or 
trespass.”’ 

Nor was this abominable law a dead 
letter. It was enforced again and 
again against women of unblemished 
character and life. Nor was it a law 
of the States alone. It was in force in 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories until very recently. Lucy Stone, 
resident in New Jersey in 1858, ex- 
claimed in an outburst of passionate 
maternal anguish: ‘“‘There is not any- 
where in this country a mountain so 
high, or a valley so deep, that I can 


take my little child by the hand and | 


say ‘This child is mine,’ or appeal to 
the law to protect me in my right to 
her.” 

This admirably written story is 
founded on just such a domestic trag- 
edy. An unfaithful and cruel husband, 


in a fit of anger, willed his only child, | 


before its birth, to his brother. He 
died soon after. The child, after its | 
birth, was claimed by the guardian, 


and the poor mother fled with it to 
parts unknown, where, for several 
years, she evaded pursuit. But, at 
length, detectives discovered her hid- 
ing place, and her child was taken 
from her. The women of Washington 
City, moved by indignant sympathy, 
aided her to get Congress so to amend 
the law as to make a mother equal 
guardian, with the father, with joint 
custody and control of her minor chil- 
dren, and the President signed the bill. 
But even this law did not avail to give 
this mother her child, because no law 
ean be retroactive. Finally the mis- 
understanding which had led the guar- 
dian to take away the child was 
cleared up, and a reconciliation effect- 
ed. 

The novel is, throughout, a plea for 
equal suffrage, all the more impressive 
because conveyed in the guise of fic- 
tion. If the story could be placed in 
every library, and be read by every 
man and woman, it might do for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement what Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin did for the chattel slaves. 

It is strange and shocking that even 
now an American mother has an equal 
legal right with their father to the 
care and custody of her minor chil- 
dren in only 13. of our 46 United 
States. In 33 States the father is still 


in law the sole guardian. But the 


great majority of wives, whose hus- 
bands are better than the law, are not 
even aware that they enjoy the society 
of their children as a privilege and not 
aright. It is the duty of suffragists to 
apprize every mother of the fact. 

H. B. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vermont. 


————» 


A memorial meeting for Miss Laura 
Moore was lately held in Barnet at 
the home of her niece, Mrs. Emily M. 
Albee. Women from Peacham, West 
Barnet and East Barnet were present. 
Favorite scriptures of Miss Moore 
were read by Mrs. Sherburn Moore, 
and favorite hymns were sung by Mrs. 
Jennie Brock, and Mrs. Mary MeGill, 
of Kast Barnet. A personal word of 
tribute and appreciation of Miss 
Moore as a friend or as a reformer was 
given by almost every woman present, 


and several letters from friends and 
fellow laborers at a distance were 
read. 

The tribute to Miss Moore from Rev. 
Joseph Boardman, her pastor for 17 
yeurs, was as follows: 

Laura Moore was a woman who 


walked by a rejoicing faith along the 
way by which God was glad to lead 
her. God gave her ideals, and she tried 
to live by them God gave her aspira- 
tions, and she cherished and developed 
them, under his oversight. God laid 
upon her a work, and she did it with 
her might, in the strength and with 
the wisdom which He conferred upon 
| her, and with the courage and enthus- 
}insm which He inspired. She caught 
| the spirit of Moses, and lived as if she 
saw Him who is invisible. She was 
| human enough for anybody. She ap- 
; peared like other people,—of the better 
| class, indeed, like intelligent, energetic, 
efficient people who bring something 
to pass, but she was most like herself 
jafter all. She was always busy. In 
|her earlier day service of different 
|kinds employed her hands, and plans 
| of usual diversity awakened her in- 
| terest. In recent years she gave her- 
self to a cause. 








Says Mr. Whittier: | 


looking backward 

ished years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grate- 

ful tears, 

If he has been 

Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in 
| cause 

His fellow men?” 


H 
| “Who, over van- 


Our sister heard long ago the call of 
a great cause—of two great causes— 
j}and they took possession of her and 
| inspired her to the end. 

Very early after the sidewalk and 
bar-room prayer meeting in which the 
W. C. T. U. was born, she was found 
|in its ranks, and soon, of course, 
|} among its leaders. With fidelity, intel- 
| ligence, courage and efficiency, from 
|that day onward she was. known 





some ennobling | 


years of Christian service, as Provi- 
dence led the way, in efforts in the 
cause of temperance the workers in the 
Woman's Union began to feel how un- 
fortunately they were handicapped be- 
cause they had no voice in demanding 
and securing the legislative action so 
necessary to protect our homes from 
the curse of saloons and of the liquor 
traffic. A large part of these Christian 
women felt that a new issue should be 
regarded as vital to their success, and 
so one wing of the Union espoused 
with enthusiasm the somewhat unpop- 
ular cause of woman suffrage. When 
this issue was raised, there was no 
question on which side the Barnet 
Union would be found. From that day 
onward our sister became the leading 
spirit, and soon the official head and 


executive, of the promoters of woman 
suffrage in Vermont. She accepted 
this leadership and prosecuted its 


abundant labors in the name, and in 
much of the spirit, of our master, 
Jesus Christ. She was a suffragist be- 
cause she was a Christian, and be- 
cause she felt that it was the will of 
God that women should be able to 
speak authoritatively on the side of 
right and of humanity. 

With such convictions, she gave her- 
self to her work with an energy and a 
devotion which knew no weariness 
and recognized no hindrances. She be- 
lieved in practical politics. Her work 
was largely with leaders of opinion. 
She pressed them with her arguments, 
and urged on them all available mo- 
tives. The service she thus rendered 
to the cause was of the greatest impor- 
tance. It kept the object before the 
minds of legislators, and it continually 
produced valuable ftesults. ; 

In consequence of these tireless en- 
deavors, the cause of woman suffrage 
has made greater progress in Vermont 
than in any other eastern State. It 
has not yet become the law of the 
land, but it has come nearer to that 
success than in any other common- 
wealth in New England. And this re- 
sult is her achievement. ; 

In that hope she lived. In that faith 
she died. In that expectation let us 
learn to labor and to wait. 


“For he that has the future sure 

The baffling present may endure, — 

And bless meanwhile the gracious 
band that leads ; 

The heart’s desire beyond the lagging 
step of deeds.” 





Her friend, Miss Caroline Scott, who 
lived with her for many years before 
her death, and knew her intimately, 
writes: 

“She was a wonderful woman. Many 
times I have bolstered her up in bed at 
break of day, placing her writing ma- 
terials around her, and when I had 
breakfast ready, she would have seven 
or eight letters all stamped and sealed, 
ready for the mail-bag. She never 
laid a letter down until it was stamped 
and sealed.” ; 

In spite of pain and weakness, Miss 
Moore had a strength of spirit that 
enabled her to do more for her right- 
eous cause than people with ten times 
her strength of body. May her man- 
tle fall on other women and men of 
the Green Mountain State! 





vote at the recent election for con- 
stitutional delegates. 

Mrs. Woodward related the excel- 
lent results of Mrs. Biggers’ address 
at the Labor Union of Shawnee, and 
the hearty support given by the news- 
papers. 

A communication from the National 
President, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. was 
most cordially received. It was fread 
by Dr. Elizabeth Johnson, secretary 
pro tem. 

Pledges were made for a campaign 


fund by clubs and individuals. The 
election resulted in the following 
board of officers: 

President, Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, 


Chickasha; vice-presidents, Mrs. Min- 
nie K. Bailey, Enid, and Mrs. Carter, 
Guthrie; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Norvell, Norman; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Parks, Enid; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna Laskey, Oklahoma City; 
auditors, Mrs. G. R. Stephens, Okla- 
homa City, and Mrs. M. Taylor, Perry. 

Thursday evening, Mrs. Nix ten- 
dered a reception to the delegates and 
friends. The parlors were beautifully 
decorated with chrysanthemums and 
carnations. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. 
Smith entertained the guests with in- 
strumental and vocal selections. Dr. 


Frances Woods, Mrs. Biggers, Mrs. 
Bailey and Mrs. Boyer made address- 
es, after which refreshments were 
served. 


At the business meeting, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the members of 
the Oklahoma City Club, who so gen- 
erously entertained the visiting dele- 
gates, and to the newspapers for their 
accurate and fair reports. The fol- 
lowing motion was unanimously en- 
dorsed: 

“The members of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association desire to thank the 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman for the 
publication in its editorial columns of 
Nov. 23 of a communication signed by 
Mrs. Anna Laskey. Her efforts to 
express citizenship as a social right of 
American wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters, met with sincere approval 
when the communication was read in 
our annual meeting this morning. 

“Mrs. Adelia C. Stephens, 
“Oklahoma City. 
“Mrs. Minnie Keith Bailey, 
“Pres. Equal Suffrage Club. 
“Mrs. R. W. Southard, 
“Pres. Equality Club, 
“Mrs. Kate H. Biggers, 
“Chickasha.” 

The club programs suggested for 
study are of especial value to all stu- 
dents of present economic questions, 
and, while they have been prepared 
for use in suffrage clubs, and by prom- 
ineng suffragists, they have been 
adopted by many literary and study 
clubs, 


Perry. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





The Suffrage Association of Mary- 
land has met with a severe loss in 
the death of its treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
E. Moore of Sandy Spring. _ 

A woman of sterling worth, of rare 
judgment and never-failing charity in 
thought and deed, she will be missed 
far beyond a large circle of devoted 
relatives and friends. Active and effi- 
cient in many and varied directions, 





Oklahoma. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory held 
its annual meeting in Oklahoma City 


| the 


two reforms nearest her heart 
were equal rights for women and the 
temperance cause. 

A charter member of the Maryland 
W. S. A., she was, for more than 
seventeen years, closely identified 





on Nov. 18 and 19. There were ad- 
dresses by the State President, Mrs. | 
Kate M. Biggers, of Chickasha, Mrs. | 
Ida Porter Boyer, Miss Laura Gregg | 
and Dr. Frances Woods. 

Delegates and visitors were present 
from the various woman _ suffrage 
| clubs in Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories. Mrs. Biggers presided. The 
}opening prayer was made by Mrs. Inn- 
| man, of Oklahoma City. Mrs. Biggers 
|}reviewed the work of the year. Mrs. 
|C, R. Stephens, president of the Equal 
| Suffrage Club of Oklahoma City, re- | 
ported for her organization. She was 
followed by Mrs. L. W. Southard, of 
| the Perry Club, Miss Junia Fox of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Norman, and Miss Etta Ricard of | 
Stillwater. Mrs. Biggers stated that | 


the Chickasha and Oklahoma City 
|Clubs are among the largest in mem- 
|bership. Both have been unusually 
active, the Chickasha Club having se- 


cured hearings for the advocacy of | 
woman suffrage at labor’ unions, 
trades councils and various public 


meetings. A very enthusiastic meet- 





ing was held in Carnegie Library 
Hall, with Judge Dickerson as the 
orator. The normal school arranged 


|for a suffrage meeting, which was very 
interesting. During the Chickasha 
| Agricultural Fair, the equal suffrage 
|}tent was the most popular place on 
the grounds. Literature was distrib- 





uted, and tea and wafers served to 
guests. 

Mrs. Stephens related the experi- 
ences of the Oklahoma City Club 


members in arousing ..omen voters tu 
their duty in relation to the public 
ischools. It was chiefly through the 
efforts of these public-spirited suffrage 
members that over 600 women regis- 
tered for the school elections. This 
same energetic club sent a donation 
to the State treasury toward the main- 
tenance of Headquarters, and _ fur- 
nished equipments. Most of the club 
reports referred to the difficulty in 
securing women cundidates for offices. 
This is a singular refutation of the 


charge that women in public life are 
voracious office-seekers 








|among its wisest counsellors and its 
| most successful workers. After a few | 


| would benefit 


| months. 


with it, making a number of converts 
because of her own profound convic- 
tien that woman's political equality 
the whole human race. 
Blessed with much to make life lovely 


and desirable, she passed into the 
great unknown with resignation and 


unfaltering faith. 
Mary Bentley Thomas. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Itarper’s Weekly has come out for 
woman suffrage. 
Norway is soon to rank with Bel- 


gium and Switzerland as a neutralized 
State, with its independence and in- 
tegrity guaranteed by the Powers. 

A hen which lives on the grounds of 
Cornell University laid 225 eggs in ten 
This speaks well for the ad- 
vantages of higher education.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

The teachers of Whitman, Mass., 
had their pay withheld just at Thanks- 
giving, and are naturally indignant. 
In the States where women vote, these 
things do not happen. 

Sporadic anarchy is one of the prices 
which, upon the present level of hu- 
man imperfection, we must pay for 
epidemic freedom.—Rev. F. M. Chap- 
man in “The Dynamic of Christianity.” 
David A. Ellis has been nominated 
for the Boston School Board by the 





BLACK SILK PETTICOATS 
$5.00, $6.00 and $7.00 


Well made of the best guaranteed taffetas 
in attractive styles. These skirts are made 
with full bodies with circular ruffles meas. 
uring from 5 2-3 to over 6-yards around the 
bottom, and cannot be duplicated in as 
good silk for anywhere near the above 
prices elsewhere. 
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Mail orders promptly filled, 50 cts. extra 
to cover cost of expressage. 

Colors also furnished and any skirt made 
to measure, 


Order from factory, 77 Bedford St. 


M. E. KELSEY & CO. 


On sale with E.C, Leonard, 37 Temple 
Place, 3rd Floor, near Elevator. 


SCHOOL 


For the correction 
of every form of 


SPEECH IMPEDIMENT, 
IMPERFECT ARTICULATION, 
and every form of SPEECH DEFECT. 


Circulars giving particulars will be mailed 
on application. 


. Mrs. E. J. &. THORPE, 
35 Pelham Street - - Newton Centre, Mass. 





Democrats, the Republicans, the Pub- 
lic School Association and the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters. Mrs. Julia 
Duff and Joseph M. Sullivan are run- 
ning as independent candidates. 
Women were permitted to vote at 
Glen Ridge, N. J., the other day, on 
the question whether to retain the 
post-office in that fashionable suburb, 
or to have mail delivery from the 
Bloomfield office. There were 369 men 
and 360 women who voted—another 
instance of women voting when they 
had a chance. 
The entire class of 1907 at the Col- 
orado Agricultural College has already 
been engaged by the president of a 
Chicago iron company to work on his 
plantation in Mexico. They will have 
to look out for 1,000 cows, a dairy 
farm and 1,000 hogs. There will be 
40,000 acres of land to be irrigated and 
130,000 acres to be cultivated. 


Miss Anna Brown Wilson, of Stout- 
land, Mo., a young woman of educa- 
tion and refinement who is making a 
brave struggle to support herself and 
un invalid mother, lately toek the civil 
service examination for mail-carrier on 
the rural delivery route. She passed, 
getting % per cent.; but the place was 
given to an applicant who passed with 
a lower mark, but who had a vote. 

The pamphlet referred to in our col- 
umns last week, which has been com- 





piled by Mrs. Catherine Waugh Me- 
}Culloch from the answers of 140 
mayors in the enfranchised States as 
to the practical workings of equal suf- 
frage, may be had at the rate of 20 
copies for a dollar, 200 copies for $5, 
und 500 copies for $10. Order it from 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Kdith Abbott contributes to the N. 
Y. Independent an interesting article 
on the recent developments of the 
equal rights movement in England. She 
confirms the report that respect is now 
taking the place of ridicule for the 
“suffragettes.” She tells also how. as 
the women were being marched off to 
prison, a workingman whom _ they 
passed on the street, called out, “You 
keep on coming! It is the only way 
we ever got anything, and it is the 
only way you ever will.” 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE INDEX. 

The files of a newspaper contain the em- 
bedied history of the world. But finding 
what one wants in them unaided is like 
the proverbial search for a needle in a 
haystack. One might almost as well have 
a locked treasure chest without a key. The 
key that unlocks newspaper files is an in- 
dex. For over thirty years THE NEW 
YORK TRIBUNE has published an annual 
index to what appears in its columns. The 
same index is of use with files of other 
newspapers, so far as general news is con- 
cerned, for the news of the same day may 
be found in all. In addition, for a file of 
THE TRIBUNE, THE TRIBUNE INDEX 
conveys information in regard to a multi- 
tude of special articles, editorials, book 
reviews, correspondence and other features 
of a distinctive character. It is a key to 
a great storehouse of facts. With its cross- 
references anything desired can be readily 
found, Price $1.00. 





lengths in 





Laskey told.ef -her efforts to| 


Mrs. 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of all styles, colors and 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 
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SONG OF THE INSURGENT 


WOMEN. 





By Elizabeth C. Wolstenholme Elmy. 





We come! We are here at last! 
Sisters, ye waited long, 
But the cold, dark night is past, 


And the day breaks clear and strong. 


What are the gifts we bring? 
Hope, in the place of despair, 

Truth in everything, ° 
And justice everywhere. 


These are the gifts we bring, 

And their magical power shall last 
Till the beast in man is slain, 

And man is Man at last. 


Then Love, undying Love 
Shall shape this old world anew, 
Brighter than heaven above, 
Fresher than morning dew. 


And our beautiful human life, 
Free from all sad alloy, 
No space for empty strife, 
Shall be charged to the full 
joy. 


with 


We come! We are here at last! 
Sisters, ye waited long, 
But the cold, dark night is past, 
And the day breaks clear and strong. 
—Glasgow Evening Times. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from page 195.) 





Illinois. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

On your editorial page you refer to 
the anonymous newspaper statement 
that no more women would be nomi- 
nated in Colorado, as announced by 
the party leaders 

I have a letter from Hon. Milton 
Smith, Chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, saying: “I 
most emphatically deny that there has 
been any such announcement, so far as 
the Democratic party is concerned. I 
have not heard of any such announce- 
ment as coming from our Republican 
friends. I know of no case where a 
woman registered at a hotel as ‘Hon. 
Mary Jones and husband.’ ”’ 

He says, further, that although it is 
true that four women on the Democra- 
tic ticket were defeated, it was not due 
to their sex, but to the fact that they 
were on the losing ticket. 

The Chicago Tribune, which printed 
the original story, yesterday, at my re- 
quest, printed the whole letter of Mil- 
ton Smith. 

This item greatly embarrassed our 
suffrage work in Chicago, for the mem- 
bers of the Qharter Convention all 
seem to have read it. Now I am writ- 
ing to each, with a copy of Mr. Smith’s 
letter. 

It is so much harder work to dis- 
prove a lie than to tell one! 


Cc. W. McC. 
P. S.—Dee. 3. I have this morning a 
letter of denial from Hon. John F. 


Vivian, Chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Colorado. 
He says: 

“The interview was entirely mythi- 
cal or imaginary. Neither myself, nor, 
to my knowledge, any other prominent 
Republican has been interviewed con- 
cerning the matter. The interview was 
simply in the mind of some newspaper 
reporter.” 





Oregon. 





Kditors Woman's Journal: 

The usual election “roorbacks” sent 
broadcast from Colorado, through the 
Associated Press, to the effect that 
equal suffrage had lost ground and was 
soon to be abolished in that State, are 
refuted by the following telegram: 

“Denver, Colorado, Noy. 22. 

“Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Presi- 
dent Oregon E. S. A. 

“No truth in statements Men and 
women ran with their tickets, and 
were elected and defeated according- 
ly. 

“Thalia A. Rhoads. Vice-Chairman 
Republican State Central Commit- 
tee. 

“Ellis Meredith, Vice-Chairman 
Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee.”’ 

It will thus be seen that women are 
working with men in Colorado, in the 
larger home, the government of the 
State, just as they were created to do, 
when they were placed, in the begin- 
ning, in the same communities, homes 
and families, becaus?, according to 
their own record, “God said that it 
was not good for man to be alone.” 
For this reason, men and women were 
given joint dominion over all the earth 
and everything within and upon it, 
except each other. 

You will also see by the enclosed 
slip that our scare over the validity of 
our petitions was unfounded, and all is 
well. Our committees are hard at 
work, moving quietly, discreetly and 
harmoniously toward victory, keeping 
studiously to their course along the 
lines of least resistance. 


Never before has our Association re- 
ceived so much encouragement from 
leading people. Our Declaration of 
Principles is gaining for us the willing 
co-operation of every newspaper of 
any standing in the 33 counties of the 
State. 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Portland. 





The Oregon Journal says: “Women 
suffragists of Oregon have recovered 
their breath, and are now saying that 





they knew all along that the title to 
their petition was right. They are also 
incidentally remarking that Attorney- 
General Crawford is a nice man. He 
has informed Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way that the title, “Equal Suffrage,” 
will bear the searchlight of the law, 
and it will not be necessary to change 
the heading of the petitions now being 
cireMated to “Women’s Suffrage.” 


“A seare was created a short time) 


ago when it was unofficially an- 
nounced that the attorney-general had 
come to the conclusion that the head- 
ings now being used on the petitions 
were wrong, misleading and _ illegal, 
and that as a consequence all the sig- 
natures heretofore secured would have 
to be resigned, thus necessitating much 
added labor and loss of time. The at- 
torney-general, however, has given his 
word in a letter to Mrs. Duniway that 
the title will stand, and the work 
of preparing for the next campaign 
may now proceed without interrup- 
tion.” 





Pennsylvania. 





Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery addressed 
the Philadelphia W. 8. A. on Noy. 28 
on “The Progress of Woman Suffrage 
in Europe.” She said it was enough to 
fill an American woman with chagrin 
to discover that her sisters in Europe 
were far ahead of her. The movement 
is especially advanced in the Sceandi- 
navian countries, but is also active 
among the Germans, English, Swiss 
and Hungarians, and even through all 
the frightful turmoil of Russia there 
has continued a strong National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in that coun- 
try. The women of Europe have the 
courage of their convictions. Woman 
suffrage is not tabooed in their clubs, 
as it often is here. Mrs. Avery ex- 
pressed her admiration of the Swiss 
women. “I was charmed with the 
way in which they called a spade a 
spade,” she said. 





Louisiana. 





Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, the be- 
loved pioneer suffragist of Louisiana, 
will have the sympathy of the suf- 
fragists of the whole country, as well 
as of her large local circle of friends, 
in the sad bereavement that has fallen 
upon her in the death of her grandson, 
Edwin Thomas Merrick, third of the 
name. He was a bright, studious boy 
of fourteen, a great favorite with his 
professors and schoolmates of Rugby 
Academy, at which he had won many 
distinctions, notably a gold medal for 
character and diligence. 





New York. 


. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 
New York Consumers’ League, ad- 
dressed the Rochester P. E. Club on 
Noy. 25, on “The Working Woman and 
the Ballot.’’ 

The two speakers who were to have 
addressed the Bushwick P. E. League 
on Dee. 1 could not be present, but 
Mrs. Priscilla Hackstaff, president of 
the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League, 
and Miss Ida Oraft, president of the 
Kings County P. E. League, spoke in- 
stead. There was a musical program, 
followed by refreshments. 








New Jersey. 





The New Jersey W. 8S. A. held its 
16th annual meeting in Union Hall, 


Orange, on Novy. 27. The president, 
Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, occupied the 
chair. 

The morning was given to business. 
The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $243.71. 

A report of the Orange Political 
Study Club was made by Mrs. Black- 
well. Its subjects of study had includ- 
ed extracts from the President’s mes- 
sage, Russia and single tax. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall reported 
for the Equal Suffrage League of 
Plainfield. The subjects considered 
had been Truancy Laws of New Jer- 
sey, Status of Women, and Laws Gov- 
erning Marriage of Women with For- 
eigners. Miss Mary Campbell gave 
the report for the Short Hills Political 
Study Club. Its programs had been 
planned along the line of topics sug- 
gested by the National Association. 
Dr. Mary De Hart represented the Jer- 
sey City Political Study Club and Mrs 
Clara Laddey, of Arlington, spoke for 
the Arlington Political Study Club, the 
youngest of the leagues. Dr. Mary D. 
Ilussey, the press superintendent, out- 
lined the work she was doing in that 
department. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was made by Mrs. Joanna 


Hartshorn. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Emma L. 
Blackwell, East Orange; vice-presi- 


Girt; 
East 


Miss Mary Willets, Sea 
Minola Graham Sexton, 
Orange; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen Lippincott, Riverton; corres- 
ponding secretary, Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, East Orange; treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
R. Jeffery, South Orange; auditor, Mrs. 


dents, 
Mrs. 


Mary R. Kinsey, Hoboken; directors, 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Mary Campbell, Mrs. Stewart 


Hartshorn, Mrs. Caroline Wilson, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Vail and Mrs. Phoebe 
Wright. 
The Essex County’ Association, 


which held its annual meeting at the 
same time, elected county officers as 
follows: President, Mrs. Emma L. 
Richards, of Newark; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hunt, of Newark; 
Mrs. L. H. Rowan, of Nutley; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Grace S. Halsey, 
of Newark; corresponding secretary, 


Mrs. Elizabeth 8S. Morehouse, of 
Orange Valley; treasurer, Miss S. 
Ethel Campbell, of Short Hills; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Anna Seymour, of Newark. 

In the afternoon, there were ad- 
dresses by Rey. Anna H. Shaw, who 
predicted that in ten years the suf- 
frage movement would be organized 
throughout the world; Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, who urged the Political 
Study Clubs to train themselves to ex- 
Fact thinking, and to do all they could 
for civic improvement; by Mrs. Emma 
L.. Blackwell, who spoke of the change 
in public opinion regarding woman 
suffrage that she had seen in the last 
sixteen years; and by Henry B. Black- 
well, who told how nearly fifty years 
ago, his wife refused to pay taxes anid 
let her property be sold because she 
did not believe in taxation without 
representation. He advised the soci- 


ety to ask the next Legislature for 
presidential suffrage. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 


deprecated the exploiting of the de- 
tails of vice and crime in the press. 
A memorial to Miss Susan B. Lip- 
pincott, written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, was read by Mrs. Anna 
B. Jeffery. Dr. Mary D. Hussey read 
a memorial to Mrs. Catherine Brown- 


ing. 
Miss Alice Lakey, of Cranford, 
chairman of the food investigation 


committee of the National Consumers’ 
League, and also of the pure food com- 
mittee of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, gave a history 
of the pure food law, the agitation for 
which began sixteen years ago. She 
said she was told at Washington that 
women could have obtained the law 
sixteen years earlier, if they had had 
votes. 
Dye in Foods. 

Miss Lakey showed a number of 
pieces of flannel that had become bril- 
liantly dyed by being dipped into rasp- 
berry jam, soda water syrup, etc., col- 
ored with coal-tar dyes. She said that 
among articles in the market used by 
everyone are machine oil, sold as olive 
oil; pepper adulterated with white tap- 
ioca and colored w:th lampblack, and 
cloves and cinnamon from which every 
drop of oil has been extracted. She 
asked the co-operation of the Suffrage 
Association in enforcing the pure food 
laws. 

“There is not one slaughter house in 
New Jersey,” said Miss Lakey, “that 
is under inspection. If you knew all 
the facts, you would hesitate as to the 
meats you give your families. It is 
the duty of every housekeeper, when 
buying meat or poultry, to find out 
how long it has been in cold storage.” 

The following delegates were chosen 
to the National Convention in Chicago: 
Mrs. Phoebe Wright, Miss Alice Lak- 
ey, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, Dr. Mary 
D>. Hussey, Miss Mary Willets ang 
Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn. 

The Orange Political Study Club 
served coffee and chocolate at the noon 
hour, and Dr. Hussey, finding that 
many delegates had overlooked the in- 
vitation to bring a box lunch, provided 
bread, crackers, etc., for the convention 
at her own expense. 

Miss Anthony’s Memory Honored. 

The Woman's Club of Orange did 
honor to the memory of Susan B. An- 
thony by a meeting held in its audi- 
torium on Nov. 26. This club is the 
oldest in the State, having been or- 
ganized in 1872 by 15 women, among 
whom were the early suffragists, Cor- 
nelia C. Hussey and Katharine H. 
Browning. It is also the largest club 
in the State, having 500 members and 
many departments, and now carries on 
its work in its beautiful $50,000 club- 
house. 

Upon the platform with the speak- 
ers and the officers of the club was a 
portrait of Miss Anthony surrounded 
by delicate greenery. The meeting was 
opened by the playing of Chopin’s 
“Funeral March” by Virginia Moffat, 
the young daughter of one of the mem- 
bers. Mrs. William Thayer Brown, 
the president of the club, presided, and 
spoke of Miss Anthony’s faithfulness to 
the truth as she saw it. Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, one of Miss Anthony’s 
closest friends, and for 21 years cor- 
responding secretary of the National 
Suffrage Association while Miss An- 
thony was its president, told of her 
sweetness of character and her never- 
failing interest in individuals. She 
made friends everywhere she went, 
even among those who were much 
opposed to her ideas. 

The Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell 
told of attending the first woman suf- 
frage convention at which Miss An- 
thony was present—at Syracuse in 
1852—and the last one at Baltimore. 
She said she had gone about the State 
of New York with Miss Anthony in 
those pioneer days when there were no 
women’s organizations. Her courage 
was unfailing, and Rev. William Chan- 
ning of Rochester said of her: “Susan 
is the Napoleon of the woman suffrage 
movement.” 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey gave reminis- 
cences of Miss Anthony at meetings 
for the past 30 years. 

Rey. Anna Shaw spoke of Miss An- 
thony’s undaunted courage and pro- 
gressive spirit as she had seen it in 
her association with her in the cam- 
paigns of the past 20 years. In a hun- 
dred years she would not be known 
simply as “an agitator for woman’s 
rights,” but the American people 
would honor her for her complete 
work for humanity. She gave a 
pathetic description of the sacrifice she 
made for the higher education of wo- 
men in Rochester, and spoke of her 
broad minded interest in all public 
questions. She saw clearly the need 





of freedom for women, and that it 





could only be obtained by the ballot. 
She was the John the Baptist in the 
service of womankind. 

Miss Marion Couthoy Smith, a mem- 
ber of the club, read a beautiful sonnet 
to Miss Anthony’s memory, and little 
Miss Florian Shepard played Nevin’s 
“Good Night.” The singing of 
“America” by the large audience of 
women, representing many _ clubs, 
brought the services to an impressive 
close. 


Minnesota. 





The Minnesota W. S .A. held its an- 
nual meeting Nov. 15 and 16, at Mon- 
ticello. The Minneapolis Journal said 
of the first day: ‘‘The bad weather has 
rather curtailed the social and enter- 
tainment features of the meeting, but 
the sessions have been made of much 
interest by many good papers and 
bright, able discussions.” 

On the last evening, there was a fine 
memorial meeting for Miss Anthony. 
Despite the storm, the auditorium was 
filled with citizens of Monticello, and 
the keenest interest was taken in the 
proceedings. 

Among those who spoke were Mrs. 


A. T. Anderson of Minneapolis, on 
Miss Anthony as a National Leader; 
Senator Stockwell, What Mankind 


Owes to Miss Anthony; Rev. Mr. Eas- 
ton of Monticello, Lessons from the 
Life of Miss Anthony; Miss Jane T. 
Long of Minneapolis, A Teacher's 
Tribute to Miss Anthony. A_ paper 
written by Dr. Ethel E. Hurd of Min- 
neapolis, on The Debt of Professional 
Women to Miss Anthony, was read by 
Mrs. Little. 

Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell was elected 
president for the ensuing year, Mrs. 
Ima Winchell Stacy of Minneapolis 
secretary, and Dr. Margaret Koch of 
Minneapolis treasurer. 

The delegates to the next pvational 
convention are: Mrs. Stockwell, Mrs. 
Stacy and Mrs. Eugenie B. Farmer, of 
St. Paul. 





A friend in Minnesota writes: “In 
spite of extremely disagreeable weath- 
er the attendance of delegates was 
good, and we were royally entertained 
by the members of the Monticello 
Good Citizenship Club. 

“The reports of the officers, the 
standing committees and the clubs 
were full of interest and encourage- 
ment. The club showing the greatest 
gain in membership was the Era Club 
of Austin, while the Sacajawea Club of 
St. Paul, organized and mothered by 
Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, came sec- 
ond in gains and gsve a fine reporv. 
The report showing greatest amount 
of work accomplished during’ the 
year was that of our energetic, hard- 
working press chairman, Mrs. Eugenia 
B. Farmer. When she announced 100 
newspapers now on her list of papers 
that take suffrage items regularly, she 
was greeted with great applause. 

“The principal address of the first 
evening was given by Mrs. Ella §S. 
Stewart of Illinois, who charmed and 
interested the audience with her 
sparkling wit and clear logic. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Stewart gave greet- 
ings from Illinois, and explained the 
campaign in Chicago for municipal 
suffrage. The second evening was de- 
voted to a memorial service for Susan 
B. Anthony, when a most impressive 
and touching series of tributes were 
given by appreciative speakers. 

“Mrs. Frances Bradford of Monti- 
cello was chosen vice-president, Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd of Minneapolis record- 
ing secretary, Mr. Charles F. Miller 
of Minneapolis and Mrs. P. A. Reilley 
of Austin, auditors; Mrs. Lizzie Mc- 
Clary of Minneapolis, member nation- 
al executive board.” 





Kentucky. 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation held its seventeenth annual 
convention in Ashland, Nov. 21 and 
22. 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor J. O. Mathewson, Prof. J. G. 
Crabbe, Mrs. A. M. Glenn, of the Ash- 
land BE. R. A., Mrs. J. McElmurray, of 
the King’s Daughters, and Mrs. T. H. 
Bullington, of the W. C. T. U. 

The officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Laura Clay, Lexing- 
ton; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, Richmond; Mrs. Mary C. Cra- 
mer, Lexington; Mrs. N. S. McLaugh- 
lin, Covington; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary C. Roark, Richmond; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Emma M. 
Roebuck, Newport; treasurer, Mrs. 
Isabella H. Shepard, Covington; press 
superintendent, Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Bowling Green; State his- 
torian, Mrs. Mary Light Ogle, Coving- 
ton: member national executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, Coving- 
ton. 

The convention accepted the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Virginia Franceway, pres- 
ident of the Madisonville EB. R. A., to 
hold the next annual State Convention 
in Madisonville. 

The most important forward step 
taken was empowering the State Exe- 
cutive Committee to employ a field sec- 
retary, who shall devote her time to 
organizing and otherwise building up 
the association. 

Resolutions were adopted, urging 
Congress to submit to State Legisla- 
tures an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to grant suffrage to women; ask- 
ing the Kentucky Legislature to grant 
school suffrage to women who can read 
and write, and to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment giving full suffrage 
to women who can read and write; 
thanking the Kentucky Grange for its 





endorsement of woman at its 
recent State Convention; thanking 
Secretary Bonaparte for the stand he 
has taken to insure justice to women 
holding positions under the civil ser- 
vice regulations; thanking the last 
Kentucky Legislature for raising the 
age of protection for girls from twelve 
years to sixteen, and thanking the 
Ashland E. R. A. and citizens for the 
cordial hospitality extended to the 
convention. 

The report of the Press Superinten- 
dent showed a very wide interest in 
the equal suffrage cause manifested by 
the press of the State. 

A very fine address was given by 
Miss Shaw each evening, and the gen- 
eral expression from the Ashland 
friends was that the convention would 
add greatly to the suffrage sentiment 
of the community. The visiting dele- 
gates were all delighted by the friend- 
ly reception given by the community 
to the cause they came to represent, 
and by the hospitality and attentions 
extended to them by the members and 
friends of the Ashland E. R. A. 

Progress in many lines was evi- 
denced by the reports of local associa- 
tions, and it was the universal feeling 
that this was one of the most success- 
ful conventions in the history of the 
State Association. The convention 
voted to make increase of membership 
the principal line of work in the com- 
ing year. 





Connecticut. 





At the recent convention of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A., in Meriden, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker was made 
honorary president for life, and a 
committee was appointed to inform 
her of the action of the convention; 
also to carry a bouquet of yellow 
chrysanthemums, with the love and 
appreciation of the association. 

In 1869, Mrs. Hooker called a two- 
days’ convention in the Hartford 
Opera House, which was addressed by 
a distinguished coterie of reformers— 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Mary A. Livermore, Caroline 
M. Severance, Mrs. Dr. Losier, Paulina 
Wright Davis, Celia Burleigh, William 


Lloyd Garrison and Henry Ward 
Beeg¢her. 
The Connecticut W. S. A. had 


its birth at that convention, and 
the Rev. N. J. Burton was elected 


president. 
In 1871, Mrs. Hooker was chos- 
en to fill that position, and has 


been the central figure in the organiza- 
tion during thirty-five years. Nobly 
and well has she performed her part 
in broadening the sphere of woman, 
though the goal has not been reached. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hooker have giv- 
en time, strength and talent in their 
efforts to secure better laws for wom- 
en, and the married women of Connec- 
ticut owe to them a debt of gratitude 
for equal property laws, granted in 
1877, which they can never repay. Now 
in her 85th year, crowned with the 
glory which unselfish labors for the 
uplift of humanity alone can give, she 
longs to lay down the burdens of life 
to join the loved ones “gone before.” 

E. D. B. 





HUMOROUS. 





Maid-—“How is it, signora, that, al- 
though you receive a great number 
of persons, all ugly, you always say 
that you are glad to see them?” 

Signora—“But it is quite true. Do 
you think I should like to be blind ?”— 
Il Mondo Umoristico. 





An American orator at a dinner in 
London: “Let the Russian bear put his 
paw upon the fair land of Australia, 
and the Brsitish lion, the American 
eagle, and the Australian kangaroo 
will rise up as one man and drive him 
ignominiously to his lair!” 





A young curate, staying at a coun- 
try house, was asked by his hostess 
every morning how he slept. He al- 
ways said he had passed a very good 





night. On the last morning his hos- 
tess said: 
“Mr. , you have perhaps no- 


ticed how particular we were in our 
inquiries every morning as to how you 
had slept, but the truth is that the 
oom you occupied is said to be haunt- 
ed, and we were anxious to know 
if you had seen the ghost.” 

“The ghost,” repeated the curate, 
thoughtfully. “Oh, yes, I do remem- 
ber the first night I was here some 
fellow came and stood by my bed- 
side.” 

“Oh!” said the company, with great 
interest, “and what did you do?” 

“IT said, ‘Will you please give me 
a subscription for my Sunday school?’ 
He instantly disappeared, and I never 
saw him again.”—Ram’s Horn. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 


HOMB COOKED FOOD 
A lady famous among her friends for 
her delicious cookery is prepared to sup- 
ply, at 24 hours’ notice, home-made rolls, 
cake, bread or pies, all of the best qual- 
ity. Drop a card to 8., 3 Park street, Bes- 
ton, Room 16. 

















General office work wanted by a woman 
of several years’ experience, or writing ané 
addressing to take home. Address 8. C. ¥., 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 





YIM 








